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Memoirs of Gothe: Written by Himself. New York. 1824. 
8vo. pp. 360. 


WE wish it suited the taste of bookmakers and the convenience 
of publishers to be a little more explicit in their title-pages. It 
is impossible to find out, from that which we have just quoted, 
some things, which the purchaser has a right to know, without 
the risk of buying or the labour of reading the work. In the 
present case, there is the less reason for the conciseness of 
which we complain, because nothing is suppressed, which 
could be injurious to the circulation of the work. It is a 
translation, as we are partly informed in the Preface, from a 
German work written by Gothe, with a title which may be 
rendered “ Poetry and Truth, or Passages from My Life.” The 
present translation, we presume, was made and published in 
England, although no notice to that effect appears on the title- 
page of the American edition. 

his is, therefore, a translation of a work written some ten 
or eleven years since in Germany, and two or threé times 
reviewed in the English and American journals at the time of 
its publication. Our readers will no doubt call to mind one 
or two rather clever and very bitter articles upon it, in the 
Edinburgh Review ; in which the venerable patriarch of Ger- 
man letters is handled with an unkindness and even a rancour, 
which seem out of place and unaccountable in a British jour- 
nal, even on the principles upon which the modern British 
journals are conducted. The old poet, one of the first geniuses 
and first writers of this or of any other day, is scoffed at with 
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a relish, and baited with an open-mouthed zeal, which leave the 
reader to suppose, that there is some secret about it, which he 
does not understand. ‘This secret is, that the articles were 
written by a German, naturalized in England. None but a 
countryman hates with such genuine gout ; and expresses his 
hate with such heartfelt and venomous eloquence. The par- 
ticular circumstances, which inspired the worthy critic, we 
never learned. It was very likely some little slight, which 
he had received or fancied he had received in Germany from 
the poet ; an unfavourable judgment, perhaps, dropped by the 
patriarch of the German Parnassus, relative to some lucubra- 
tion of the critic; in short, some one or other of those causes 
of offence, which an individual like Gothe can never avoid, 
toward the minor wits : 
If foes, they write, if friends, they read him dead ; 

and if he will not submit to the latter, he must to the former. 

But the outrageous ridicule and abuse lavished by the Edin- 
burgh reviewer on the work before us, and on Gothe, its au- 
thor, would of itself have been an imperfect gratification of the 
critic’s ill temper. Another step was wanting to give him full 
content. It happened, at the very time that the articles al- 
luded to were appearing in English, that a literary journal 
was published at Jena, within a few miles of Gothe’s residence 
at Weimar, conducted by a non-descript in the literary king- 
dom, of the name of Oken, at that time a professor in the 
university at Jena. His eye was also evil because Gothe’s 
was aval and he immediately began to issue in numbers a 
very spirited translation of the first of the articles in the Edin- 
burgh Review ; by which means it was not only republished 
to the world, beneath the eye of Gothe himself, but secured 
an extensive circulation in Germany, where not twenty copies 
of the original would ever have arrived. The effect was, that 
Gothe’s work, on its original plan, was arrested. ‘Three small 
volumes only had appeared at the time the first of these arti- 
cles was translated by Oken; in which three volumes, the 
Life of Gothe was brought down only to his twenty sixth or 
seventh year, and to the compositicn of his first works. <A 
fourth volume has since appeared, devoted to his observations 
on a journey in Italy; but the tone is evidently changed. _In- 
stead of the unreserved freedom with which, in the three 
other volumes, Gothe indulged in the ease of garrulous, but 
not doting old age; this fourth volume is cold, stately, critical, 
and consequently dull. 
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We do not know, upon the whole, that this is to be regret- 
ted, however much we may disapprove the way in which it 
was brought about. There was a good deal to censure in the 
three first volumes, considered as a matter for the eye of the 
world. The taste of the community for.which the work was 
written,—the German,—is indeed very different from that of 
ours. Much, not only tolerable but acceptable there, would 
be wholly out of place, offensive, and ridiculous here. It is a 
certain fact, that these three first volumes,—of which the 
single volume now before us purports to be a translation,— 
are considered by the Germans as a classical work, both as to 
style and matter. But they are not a work, which can do 
Gothe full honor in the great republic of jetters, and in after 
times. 

A part of the evil resides in the very nature of this species 
of composition, self-biography. A man by genius and indus- 
try acquires a great name. By his actions or his writings, he 
attracts the notice of his contemporaries in his own and in 
other countries. ‘They take an interest in him, as the perfor- 
mer of great actions, political or military ; or as the conceiver 
of sublime thoughts, uttered in the most powerful language. 
It is for these performances and in these performances, that 
he is known; and for and in these alone, that he has any right 
to be known, or that it can often be his interest to be known. 
It is true, he is not only a general, a statesman, a poet, but he 
is also a man—a son, a husband, a father, a neighbour. It is 
possible that in all these personal and private capacities, he 
may be as amiable and respectable, as he is eminent as a 
public character ; and much no doubt will be added by this 
circumstance, where it exists, to the value and interest of his 
life in the hands of a judicious biographer. But in his own 
hands—in the account of his character, written by himself— 
how rarely does it happen, that the private life of distinguished 
men furnishes materials, that can conveniently and wisely be 
spread out before the public. It is not for their private life, that 
the public admires them; that is to say, however gratifying it 
may be to read the private biographies of men like D’Agues- 
seau, Sir Matthew Hale, Washington, and others, whose private 
and public characters are in beautiful harmony; yet it is as 
public characters, that they are known to the world; and as 
public characters alone that it is generally desirable to know 
them. At any rate, whatever else is told; whatever anecdotes, 
family adventures, and personal traits the intelligent biogra- 
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pher may think it safe to preserve, as he has obtained knowl- 
edge of them from authentic sources; no one can think, without 

in, of a memoir, in which these or any similar great men 
should have brought to light the forgotten trifles of their boy- 
hood, or the small gossip of their thoughtless days. 

There is something like an exception to the justice of this 
remark in one class of society, in the older world. By the 
peculiar structure of their institutions, in consequence of which 
men are born to rank, wealth, and power, and from the days 
even of infancy are invested with a species of social impor- 
tance, there are some men so placed in the world, that they 
seem to have no private life; they are always before the pub- 
lic. Like the kings and queens of France, they even take 
their meals before the world. They are never out of full 
costume ; they are made up even for those occasions, when 
common men are not only glad to be let alone, but necessarily 
are let alone. In the case of these individuals, personal and 
private anecdote acquires an importance. We love to read 
how Queen Elizabeth patted Lord Bacon on the head, when 
he was four years old, and called him her little lord-keeper. 
But Lord Bacon’s father was lord-keeper too, and from the 
moment of the chancellor’s birth he was surrounded by what- 
ever was great, dignified, and honourable. But who could 
wish to read a selt-biography of Sir Peter King (a man, who 
may perhaps be compared with Lord Bacon, at least as hav- 
ing like him sat in the chancellor’s seat), in which he should 
tell us all about the times, when he stood behind his father’s 
counter and sold groceries. There is nothing dishonourable 
in selling grocery; Heaven forbid ; but we suppose one man 
weighs out a pound of Muscovado or breaks up a drum of figs, 
much as another; and whether it be Sir Peter King, or Neigh- 
bour Smallspice, there is no dignity in the action,—nor is it 
worth heing recorded. 

Now it so happens that Gothe was born in respectable, but 
rather humble life. His youth was passed among companions 
not equal even to himself; among associates, few of whom 
had, at the time, any name, we will not say in the world, but 
even in the good city of Frankfort on the Main. Some of 
them, in fact, were exceeding sorry fellows; and were so 
esteemed by Gothe himself; and yet he takes us into their 
circle, and tells us all about them, and relates all the pranks 
that he and they played together. This is a gratuitous sacri- 
fice of dignity. If it were necessary to make a literary use 
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of the knowledge of low life thus obtained, it could have been 
abundantly done in the form of a work of fiction, a German 
Gil Blas. But to make one’s self the hero of his own Gil Blas 
is rather a hazardous experiment on the good nature of the 
world. Many of the most respectable English writers,— 
Goldsmith and Johnson at least we may name, and Shakspeare 
unquestionably beyond all others,—owed the truth and accu- 
racy of their sketches of low life to their having mingled in it 
themselves. In their moral essays or fictitious pictures, the 
display of this knowledge does not impair their dignity ; but 
who wishes to know more,—who is not sorry that he knows 
so much,—-of Johnson rioting at midnight with Savage, in the 
streets of London ? 

We shall not enter into an analysis of this work, which has 
been done repeatedly in the literary journals of the day. In 
what we have said of it, we have hinted at the worst. It isa 
very entertaining and not uninstructive work. It contains a 
great deal of literary anecdote, criticism, and speculation. It 
will make the reader feel more at home with the great German 
writers, than any other book of the size which we could name 
to him. He will here see Klopstock, Wieland, Herder, and 
men like these, in a light, which, if he be not deep in the 
literary history of Germany for the last generation, will be 
new to him. As the commencement of Géthe’s literary 
career, the only part of it comprehended in this work, was 
precisely at the period of the great literary fermentation in 
Germany, at which her peculiar literature was springing into 
being, the work will form in many respects, an important 
accession to the literary history of Europe. 

The account given of those of Géthe’s own productions 
which were composed in his youth, is particularly attractive. 
His Sorrows of Werter is the production, by which he was 
first, and is still chiefly known in England; though only 
through the medium of a miserable English translation of a 
more miserable French one; unless a second has since ap- 

ared. The incidents of this sentimental romance were 
Laseaed: to a considerable extent, from occurrences in real 
life, at the time that Gdthe was a youthful practitioner of law 
at the imperial chamber of Wetzlar. He did not, however, 
confine himself to the train of events which actually took 
place; for while he furnished from himself several of the traits 
of Werter, various others, and the fatal catastrophe of the 
whole, were borrowed from the history of one of his youthful 
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co-practitioners at the court. The following is the description 
of the prominent personages of this far-famed romance, of which 
the exact title is “ The Sufferings of the Young Werther.”* 


Among the young men attached to the court, as a school of prepara- 
tion for their official career, was one, whom we used to call, without 
ceremony, the Belrothed. He was distinguished for a quiet, steady deport- 
ment, clearness of views, precision of word and deed. His ever cheerful 
activity and unrelaxing diligence recommended hin so effectually to his 
superiors, that they promised him early promotion; and this reasonable 
ground of hope had induced him to plight his faith to a young lady whose 
character ailorded him the fairest hopes of a happy union. After her 
mother’s death, this lady had undertaken the management of the family, 
and had consoled her father by the zeal and intelligence which she had 
displayed in her care of bis numerous infant children—a happy omen for 
him on whom her hand was to be bestowed. He might fairly expect her 
to prove a good wife and mother. Nor was it necessary to be so particu- 
larly interested, in order to perceive that she was a person worthy of the 
affections of a man of merit. She was one of those who may not, per- 
haps, excite violent passions, but who please generally. A graceful 
form, a pleasing countenance, a pure heart, a sweet temper, a cheerful 
activity resulting from this happy disposition, an easy and exemplary 
method of performing the daily duties requisite in the care of a family— 
all these gifts were her portion. [| had always observed such qualities 
with peculiar pleasure, and been fond of the society of women endowed 
with them. If I could find no opportunity of being useiiil to them, I at 
least shared with them, mere willingly than with others of their sex, the 
innocent joys of youth, which every moment renews, and which may be 
procured without trouble and with so little expense. It is allowed that 
women indulge in dress only for the purpose of exciting envy in each 
other; and that in this rivalship, which frequently destroys their best 
qualities, they are indefatigable. Those, accordingly, appeared to me 
the most amiable, whose simple and modest toilette aims only at decency, 
and satisfies the lover—the intended husband—that they think of him 
alone, and that they can pass their lives happily without splendour or 
luxury. 

Ladies who resemble her whose portrait I have sketched, are not the 
slaves of their occupations. They can find time for company, and can 
disengage their minds suiliciently to enjoy it. <A suitable propriety of 
behaviour costs them no effort, and a little reading suffices to form their 
minds. Such was this amiable bride elect. Her intended husband, with 
the confidence natural to men of an honourble character, introduced to 
her, without hesitation, all whom he loved or esteemed. Entirely occu- 
pied in business during the greater part of the day, he was glad to see 
his mistress amuse herself with a walk or a little excursion into the 
country, with her friends of both sexes, after having completed her daily 
round of household cares. Charlotte—for this was she—was, in every 
respect, unpretending. She was rather inclined by her disposition to 
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*The name Werther is significant, and not unlike in import to St 
Preux. 
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general benevolence than any determined preference; she considered 
herself, moreover, as consecrated to a man worthy to possess her, whose 
fate might, at any moment, be eternally united with hers. The air that 
surrounded her might be said to breathe serenity. It is a delightful 
sight to behold fathers and mothers devoting themselves wholly to their 
children; but it is something still more interesting to see a sister display 
a maternal affection towards her brothers and sisters. The former senti- 
ment seems to be inspired by nature and habit; the latler has more the 
appearance of free will and generous sensibility. 

As a new comer, free from all engagements, | felt myself in full secu- 
rity in the presence of a young lady whose hand was engaged. She 
could not interpret the marks of the most perfect devotion as attempts 
to attach her to me; and she was therefore free to accept them as dis- 
interested proofs of affection and esteem. I neither wished to be, nor 
could be more than her friend, and hence ] was the more easily en- 
thralled. The youthful couple showed a sincere friendship for me, and 
treated me with perfect coniidence. 1, who had hitherto been idle and 
absent, like a man dissatisiied with his condition, now found all I wanted 
in a female friend, who, although her thoughts were constantly fixed on 
the future, knew how to abandon herself to the present moment. She 
took pleasure in my Company ; and it was not long betore | found it im- 
possible to exist out of hers. I had daily opportunities of seeing her: we 
might all be said to live together, and we became almost ieetnreliie: at 
home and abroad. As soon as business Icft the lover at liberty, he flew 
to the presence of his mistress. ‘Thus, without thinking of it, we all 
three accustomed ourselves to each other, and always found ourselyes 
together, without having formed any plan for meeting. We lived to- 
gether in this manner a whole summer, like the characters of a true 
German Idyl, the foundation of which was a fertile country, while a 
pure, lively, and sincere attachment formed its poetry. We took walks 
amidst rich harvests, moistened by the copious dew of the morning; we 
listened to the cheerful song of the lark, and the quail’s shrill cry. If 
the heat became oppressive, or a storm overtook us, we never thought 
of separating ; and the charm of an affection, equally constant and ten- 
der, easily dispelled any little domestic anxieties. Thus one day suc- 
ceeded another, aud all were holydays to us. Our whole calendar might 
have been printed in red letters. Whoever remembers the expressions 
of the happy and ill-fated lover of Julia will easily understand me. 
“Seated at the feet of my beloved, I shal! peel hemp, and desire nothing 
further, this day, to-morrow, the day after—all my life.” 

I inust now introduce a person whose name will hereafter appear but 
too often; I mean Jerusalem, the son of the celebrated theologian. He 
held a place under the deputation. He was a middle-sized young man, 
but elegant, and of prepossessing appearance. His face was almost a 
perfect oval; his features delicate and mild, as we usually see them in a 
handsome fairhatred man: his blue eyes were rather beautiful than 
expressive. His dress was that of Lower Germany, and imitative of the 
English costume. He wore a blue frock, a yellow leather waistcoat, and 
boots with brown tops. We never visited each other, but 1 often met 
him in company. His manners were reserved, but amiable. He took 
an interest in the productions of the arts, and was fond of drawings or 
sketches representing the calm character of profound solitude, THe 
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praised Gessner’s engravings, and recommended the study of them. He 
seldom joined in social amusements, and was fond of living to himself 
and his own ideas. His attachment to the wife of one of his friends was 
talked of; but he was never seen in public with the object of his love. 
On the whole, people knew very little of his affairs, except that he 
devoted much time to the study of English literature. His father being 
rich, he did not take a very active part in business, or exert himself 
much to obtain an appointment. 


Such, with a few verbal corrections of some errors in the 
translation, is the account of three of the personages from 
whom the leading characters in Werter were taken. A few 
years since Charlotte was living at Hanover, the mother of 
nine children. We ought perhaps to say one of the Char- 
lottes; for Gothe informs us, in the present work, that he 
made a business to combine in the description of her person 
and character, traits which had fixed his admiration in various 
fair ladies of the day; and that as these were respectively 
recognised by their common friends, he was not a little an- 
noyed by inquiries, which the real Charlotte was. 

his work, as far as it can be galled a biography, terminates, 
in the original, somewhat abrupfly, with the third volume. A 
fourth has been published, as we observed, containing an ac- 
count of the travels of Géthe in Italy, and possibly the series 
has been still farther continued. The work before us contains 
a translation only of the three first volumes. It is a transla- 
tion apparently done by the job; and is not only full of errors 
in the meaning of words and construction of sentences, but is 
entirely destitute of the style and spirit of the original. With 
these great defects, however, it is valuable; and will be read 
with interest by all who feel a curiosity either in German 
literature in general, or the life of its Ricker The volume 
is rendered considerably more useful by an Appendix, con- 
taining biographical notices of the principal persons named 
in it. This appendix appears to have been abstracted from a 
German Dictionary of authors of good authority, and though 
not very ample, either as to the number of articles it contains, 
or the amount of what is said of each, it will generally reward 
the English reader who may consult it. We close this article 
with an abstract of the life of Gothe, from the time when his 
own Memoirs stop, as it appears in the Postscript to the present 
volume. 


From Joerden’s Lexicon of German Authors, it appears that our 
author spent in Frankfort the year 1775 as well as 1774, towards the 
end of which he has chosen to take leave of his readers. Except the 
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accounts of his travels, there are no farther biographical materials from 
his own pen; and the supply from other sources is very scanty, and may 
consequently be stated within a small compass. But before the few 
facts which have been collected are detailed, the following description 
of the personal and mental qualities given of a man who holds so distin- 
guished a rank in the literary world, by one of his contemporaries in 

early life, will perhaps be acceptable. It occurs in a letter written by 
He inse to Gleim while Géthe was at Dusseldortl, which place he fre- 
quently visited during the years 1774 and 1775:—* We have Gothe 
here at present. He isa handsome young man of twenty-five; all genius 
froin top to toe, power, aud vigour ;—with a heart full of feeling, a spirit 
of fire eagle-winged, qut ruit immensus ore profundo.” What is here 
said of the mind of Gothe appears still to be the general cpinion of his 
countrymen. The author of the Lexicon above referred to, observes, 
that the account given by Heinse of his external appearance is con- 
firmed by the testimony of all who knew him in his youth. * Indeed,” 
adds Joerden, “if we judge of him by what he now is, he must have 
been a remarkably fine-looking man. Old age has not impaired the 
dignity and grace of his deportment ; and his truly Grecian head, large 
penetrating eyes, and elevated forehead, continue to rivet the attention 
of ali who look on him.” 

Charles Augustus, Duke of Saxe-Weimar, while hereditary prince, 
visited Frankfort: where Gothe, as has already been stated, was intro- 
duced to lim. The result of the impression made by this meeting on the 
young prince, was the invitation of Gothe to Weimar; whither he went 
in the year 1776, and where he has since, with the exception of the time 
occupied by his journeys in France, Switzerland, and Italy, continued 
almost constantly to reside. Immediately on his arrival he was appointed 
a member of the Legislative Council, with a seat and vote in the Privy 
Council. In 1779, he became actually a member of the Privy Council, 
and in company with his patron undertook a second journey to Switzer- 
land, where he had previously travelled in the year 1773 with the Counts 
Christian and Frederick Leopold Von Stolberg. On his return from his 
last Swiss tour, Goéthe devoted much of his attention to the business of 
the dutchy of Weimar. In 1782, letters patent of nobility were granted 
to him, and he was made President of the Council of State. Between 
the year 1774 and this period, however, several of the author’s works 
were published ; for the Duke was very far from wishing, by the appoint- 
ments which have been enumerated, to divert the exercise of talents he 
so highly esteemed, from literary to political labour. 

In 1786, Gothe undertook a journey to Italy; in visiting various 
parts of which, the island of Sicily included, he spent nearly three years. 
His stay at Rome occupied a considerable portion of his time; and with 
a mind stored with classical reminiscences and associations, he returned 
to Weimar in 1789. In 1792, the Duke of Weimar having joined the 
Prussian army which entered Champagne, Gothe accompanied him, and 
was a spectator of the events of that extraordinary campaign, in which 
the Prussian veterans, led by the Duke of sennewinn, were compelled 
to fly before the raw levies of Republican France. It is said, that since 
that period, our author has constantly lived at ~h In 1808, he 
received the cross of the Legion of Honour from the Emperor Napoleon ; 
and in the same year the Emperor of Russia conferred on him the order 
of St Alexander Newsky. 
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Weimar has been called the German Athens; a distinction which it 
in some measure merits,on account of the number of learned men there 
gathered together by the government, the liberality and enlightened 
views of which are worthy the imitation of the rulers of larger states. 
This little town is surrounded by elegant houses and delightful gardens. 
Ettersburgh, the Belvedere, Wilhelimsthal and lImemnau, are to the Ger- 
mans what the Portico, the Academic Groves, and the banks of the 
Cephisus and the Ilissus, were to the Greeks. Before the arrival of 
Gothe, Wieland, Bode, Muszeus, and Bertuch had shed a lustre over this 
retreat of the German Muse. Herder and Schiller more recently joined 
the author of Werther. Weimar became the capita! of a literary re- 
public, which Knebel, Emsiedel, Segesmund Von Seckondorff, Bettiger, 
Bahrdt, the brothers Schlegel, Madame Wollzogen, and Amelia Imhoff, 
contributed, with the great characters already mentioned, to render 
illustrious. All whose names were distinguished in art or literature, 
obtained a flattering reception at Weimar, and were detained, at least 
for a time, as welcome guests in that temple of the muses. Gdothe was 
ever the soul of these assemblages; but less occupied with his own 
personal fame and superiority, than with the ardent desire of establishing 
the glory of his country, he devoted his whole life to promote the advance- 
ment of German literature, and the interests of those who seconded his 
efforts. He was constantly the warm friend of Herder and Schiller; 
whom, had his heart been less generous, he might have regarded as his 
rivals. His memoirs have shown how much Herder tried his patience ; 
and to Schiller, whose melancholy and often peevish disposition may be 
attributed to impaired health and excessive occupation, he constantly 
manifested the indulgence and attention of an affectionate brother. His 
merit in these particulars is universally acknowledged by his country- 
men; and it is a merit which is not always due to superior geniuses. 
One individual alone attempted to interrupt the harmony that prevailed 
at Weimar. He wished to gain admittance to this sanctuary of litera- 
ture; but his character excited distrust, and his proposals were declined. 
His wounded vanity avenged itself by a libel, which occasioned an indi- 
vidual, whose name he had assumed, to forfeit his situation. This agent 
of discord was the unfortunate Kotzebue. 

It must indeed be admitted that Gothe seems to have always regarded 
his varied powers of mind, and his rank in society, merely as means by 
which he might be enabled to accelerate the advancement of science, 
literature, and art in Germany. He has been constantly engaged in 
stimulating and encouraging talent of every kind, and in publishing 
works which have exercised a powerful influence over the public mind 
of his country. He has left no path of literature untrodden. The dra- 
matic art in all its branches, epic poetry, detached poems of every de- 
scription, novels, travels, the analysis and theory of the polite arts and 
literature, criticism, epistolary correspondence, translation, memoirs, and 
works of science ;—in short, Gothe’s genius has embraced every thing. 
He appears to have neglected no task by which he conceived he might 
open a road to improvement, or hold out new lights to guide the steps 
of adepts in the pursuits of human knowledge; and there is no work, 
however trivial, of this Colossus of German literature, in which the 
extravagant admiration of his countrymen does not recognise the impress 


of originality and genius, 
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History of Massachusetts, from 1764, to July, 1775: when Gen- 
eral Washington took Command of the American Army. By 
Alden Bradford, Secretary of the Commonwealth. Boston. 
1822. 8vo. pp. 414. 


History of Massachusetts, from July, 1775, when General Wash- 
ington took Command of the American Army at Cambridge. to 
the year 1782, (inclusive), when the Federal Government was 
established under the present Constitution. By Alden Brad- 
ford. Boston. 1825. 8vo. pp. 376. 


Tue history of Massachusetts, from its first settlement by the 
pilgrims in 1620 to the year 1750, by Hutchinson, and continued 
by Minot to 1765, is in these volumes brought down to 1782, the 
period of the settlement of the federal government on its present 
basis. Few commonwealths of equal extent and duration can 
boast so complete an account of their origin and progress, and 
we have an honest pride in believing, that few hese so well 
deserved it. The little party on board the Mayflower, who, 
in December, 1620, did * solemnly and mutually, in the pres- 
ence of God and one another, covenant and combine them- 
selves together into a civil body politic,” gave a pledge to the 
world, that the territory of which they were about to take 
possession, should be the abode of civil pone J and equal 
rights ; a pledge which their posterity have amply redeemed. 
With sure and steady steps the sons of the pilgrims have 
marched in the van of the army of freedom, bearing down, 
or turning aside every obstacle to its progress. If the world 
delights to honour in individuals that firmness of purpose, that 
unconquerable will, which, steadily directed to the accomplish- 
ment of one great object, pursues it through every difficulty 
and at every hazard, we may well be permitted to glory in 
belonging to a community, which, for two centuries, has been 
distinguished by a similar character. The history of this 
community does not show us the occasional struggles of a 
people infuriated by oppression, and wielding the weapons of 
ignorant and savage despair, alternating with abject submission 
to debasing tyranny. It does not tell us of a degraded popu- 
lace, now crouching under the lash of a driver, and now seizing 
a favourable opportunity to fly at his throat. We are not told 
of the varying fortunes and sheenete predominance of a cruel 
aristocracy, and a factious and fierce democracy. These things 
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belong to the history of the nations beyond the Atlantic. Our 
annals recount the deliberate commencement, persevering de- 
fence, and glorious establishment of a system of government 
founded on principles, which nature and reason approve,—a 
system with which oppression and insurrection, thrones and 
mobs are alike incompatible, and under which, power can 
seldom be abused, or resisted. Philosophers have supported 
the liberties of mankind with the pen, and heroes have defended 
them with the sword. Our fathers wielded both weapons with 
equal readiness and power. While the question was a peace- 
ful one of right, they wrote down their antagonists; and when 
it came to be a question of might, they de monstrated, that the 
ultima ratio of the British ministry was as feeble as their 
former arguments. 

Some of our readers may possibly be surprised, that we 
should thus dwell on a subject so trite, and tell over a tale so 
often told, as that of the wisdom, foresi; ght, and valour of our 
ancestors. ‘They may think that we are labouring to deserve 
the reproaches, which have been lavished upon American 

vanity, and regret that the periodical presses of this country 
should thus continue to furnish occasion for foreign sarcasm. 
We shall be sorry if any should entertain sentiments of this 
kind, but are unable to agree with them. We might have 
some doubts about the policy of defending the claims of the 
Columbiad to immortality, or contending for the euphony of 
our New England christian names, but we have none with re- 
spect to the expediency of sounding the praise of those whose 
eliorts and sacrifices have procured for us the blessings we now 
enjoy. We believe that a portion of the time of the public of 
these states could not be better employed, than in contem- 
plating the actions of those exalted characters, which have 
shed such ‘ustre on our country. We think it the duty of every 
individual in this republic to study its annals, and that the per- 
formance of this duty will be its own reward. We are, there- 
fore, ready to welcome any trustworthy publication on this 
subject, and shall think these remarks were made to good 
purpose, if they have the effect of inducing a single individual 
to peruse the works which stand at the head. of this article, 
who would otherwise have been ignorant of much that they 
contain. 

The official situation held by the author of these volumes 
during ten years, enabled him to draw his materials from the 
best sources. He had the best opportunity of becoming ac- 
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quainted with the authentic documents relating to his subject. 
To these qualifications were added an intimacy with the tradi- 
tions of the country, which is possessed by few, and an exten- 
sive acquaint ince with distinguished individuals, who had 
taken an active part in the proceedings of the state, during 


the revolutionary war. 


The first volume is the more interest- 


ing of the two. Soon after the commencement of the proceed- 
ings, W hich are the subject of the second, the history of Mas- 
sachusetts becomes subordinate to that of the United Colonies 


generally. 


The theatre of warlike operations was removed to 


another portion of the union, and the detail of the exertions of 
this particular state have a less animating interest. ‘They ought, 
however, to be gad understood. Her contributions of 
men and money, far beyond her just propertion—the immense 


burdens u 


upon her citizens—and the industry and energy of 


her gov ernment, are related with great minuteness and accu- 


rac 


we shall not notice it further. 


The first volume has been. long before the public, and 
U pon the second, as the proper 


object of this article, we offer a few remarks. 
We scmetimes, in the course of the work, meet with ex- 
pressions, which belong rather to the spil it of the times, than 


to the impartial historian. 


Thus, on the first page, we deel of 


the “attack by a detachment of the British army upon the 
defenceless citizens of the province at Lexington and Concord.’ 
The citizens had no regular army, it is true, but they were in 


ese gages of military stores, 


which it was the olject of the 


ritish expedition to destroy, ne those actually attacked were 


in arms. 


The epithet defenceless, must be, moreover, received 


with exception, since they did defend themselves, and that to 


good purpose. 


The spirit with which the troops, on this and 


another occasion, were resisted, produced a powerful effect 
upon the British officers. ‘The salutary dread, inspired by the 


result of these attempts, had a 


great share in producing their 


subsequent inactivity, during the siege of Boston. In this 
siege, if it can be so called, ten thousand regular soldiers 
were, for eight or nine months, cooped up in ‘that city, suf- 


fering extreme 


priva ations. from which they made few or no 


efforts to relieve themselves; and that by a body of ill-armed, 
undisciplined militia, with a very inadequate supply of ammu- 
nition, and four brass field- -pieces. 
in the American army, in all probability was pretty well known 
to the British commandant, through the treacherous communi- 


cations of Dr Church. But the army had suffered too severely 


The real situation of affairs 
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from resistance, made under still greater disadvantages, to 
venture another excursion, and probably it was suspected by 
their officers, that the courage of the men was too completely 
cowed by the rough handling of the provincials on former 
occasions, to be much depended on. 

On page 345, we find the following paragraph: 

In appointing to office under the federal government, General Wash- 
ington selected those who had been distinguished by their zeal and 
patriotism during the war of the revolution. And his appointments were 
bestowed on none but men of integrity and talents, which fully qualified 
them for the stations in which they were placed. This policy was ap- 
proved by all impartial men; and yet Mr Jefferson, who succeeded to the 
presidency, some years after General Washington declined it, removed 
some of the revolutionary characters from the offices they held, merely 
for ditterence of political opinions, on subjects or measures of minor con- 
sideration, which did not implicate their patriotism or their republican 
principles. 

‘The latter part of this, we think, had better been omitted. The 
history of Mr Jeflerson’s administration belongs to a period 
beyond the limits of this volume. Posterity will decide upon 
its merits ; and admitting both the fact and the implied con- 
sequence to be correct, it seems to us, as if the writer had gone 
out of his way to give utterance to an expression of disappro- 
bation of a political measure, with which he had, in that place 
at least, nothing to do. 

We noticed a few typographical errors, perhaps not more 
than were to be expected in a ‘work of this length, but some 
are important, as, for instance, the wrong spelling of names ; 
thus, “ Howe” is three times spelled “ How,” and in the only 
instance in which the name of “ Pulaski” is mentioned, it is 

rinted “ Polaski.” In another place we find “ Goreham,” 
instead of “ Gorham.” 

We remarked also the following errors in construction and 
the use of words: 


‘His decision and zeal equal to those distinguished men,’ &c. P. 37. 

‘The legislative assembly of Massachusetts, which met and organized 
on the 19th of July, &c.  P. 65. 

‘They had some belief that administration would retract of its despotic 
purposes, &c. P. 68. 

‘That the governor of Canada would avail of the occasion,’ &c. P. 89. 

‘Some of the paper was of so little value, as that thirty,’ &c. P. 181. 

‘A singular phenomena occurred,’ &c. P. 192. 

‘ Avowed the most disorganizing sentiments,’ &c. P. 267. 


‘They are neither very numerous nor important, and though 
a more careful examination may possibly detect a few more, 
we think the number cannot be considerable. 
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One fact related here, which we do not recollect to have 
met with in any other place, is a singular proof of the poverty 
and simplicity ‘of the times ; on the occasion of the briiliant 
affair at Bennington, a present was ode red by the legislature 
to General Stark, of a suit of clothes, and a prece of linen. 

The following anecdote of Washington was also new to us. 

Hon. Mr Partridge, one of the committee, [appointed by the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts to go to the head-quarters of General Wash- 
ington to consult him on the subject of enlistment] related afterwards, 
that he never saw Washington discover any thing but pertect self- 
command, except on that occasion. When a year was mentioned for 
the time of service, he started from his chair, and exclaimed, * Good 
God, gentlemen, our cause is ruined, if you engage men only jor a year. 
You must not think of it. If we ever hope for success, we must have men 
enlisted for the whole term of the war.’ 


The exertions of the Massachusetts government at every 
period of the war, were very great. A singular instance of 
this appeared on one occasion, when we are told, that 

Lead and flints to a considerable amount, were again furnished the 
state of Connecticut, for the supply of their troops. Nor was this done 


because of a great quantity in Massachusetts ; for at this time the people 
were requested to take the weights from their windows for the public use. 


It is well known that opinions were various respecting the 
federal constitution, of which the results have been so glorious. 
Many of the states, and among the number, New York and 
Rhode Island, resisted obstinately and for a long time its 
adoption, and if the public opinion had not been powerfully 
influenced by the writings of some of the greatest ane ians 
of the age, the constitution would probably not have been 
adopted. The example of Massachusetts had a great share in 
effecting this beneficial result, though its acceptance in this 
state was carried by the small majority of nineteen in an 
assembly of three hundred and sixty persons, and this after a 
discussion of several weeks, and the unwearied exertions of 
its eloquent advocates. Washington, we are told, * expressed 
great satisfaction when informed that Massachuseits had 
adopted it.” 

We conclude our remarks upon this work by again recom- 
mending it to the notice of our readers, as a work trom which 
they may derive both profit and amusement. 
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Hadad, a Dramatic Poem. By James A. Hillhouse, Author of 
“ Percy’s Masque,” and “ The Judgment.” New York. 1825. 
Svo. pp. 208. 


Tus is a highly finished and beautiful poem. It is worthy 
the former works of the author, and fulfils whatever promise 
of excellence they may have given. It is written with great 
care, perfectly free from all imitation of that off-hand and 
flippant style so characteristic of the modern school, and at 
once richly and chastely ornamented; vigorous in its diction, 
elegant and expressive in versification, though sometimes want- 
ing in the easy flow of syllables; and with great purity and 
frequent sublimity of thought. In the general structure of the 
plot, selection and arrangement of incidents, and portraying of 
character, there seem to us eminent felicity and judgment. 
In a word, we consider this as the offspring of superior genius, 
under the direction of the truest taste; and as deserving to 
be numbered with the memorable works of the day, and to 
meet with a hearty and grateful reception from the reading 
public. 

We do not apprehend that any, who shall read this little 
volume with attention, will think our expressions of admiration 
too strong, though we may not be able fully to justify them to 
our readers in the remarks and extracts we may now offer. 
The effect of all narrative and dramatic writings depends 
much on their being read in course; and scenes or passages 
which are striking and affecting to him who has become inter- 
ested in the circumstances of the story and the fortunes of the 
persons, may be cold and unattractive to him who reads them 
only as disjointed paragraphs, in critical specimens. Yet at 
the same time, the merit of the poetical diction will not be lost 
from the most insulated extract; and we think it would be 
difficult to select a passage of any length from the present 
work, which could be considered as the production of an ordi- 
nary or unskilful mind. 

Mr Hillhouse has liid his scene in Jerusalem, at the time 
of Absalom’s rebellion. Th promi: ent features of the Scrip- 
ture history of that even! are adhered to with fidelity, and 
most of the principal actors are historical personages. As it 
is thus a drama founded on sacred history, a comparison is 
involuntarily suggested with the sacred dramas of Mr Milman; 
a comparison which our author might fearlessly invite. The 
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present poem has not indeed the gorgeous and einvereie 
splendor, which characterizes the w orks of the other writer 
but it has, if we mistake not, more of the soul of poetry, sed, 
in point of language, evinces a juster taste. We think, too, 
there is better discrimination of character, and far greater 
success in the difficult union of fine poetry with seemingly 
real conversation; not to say that there is a true tenderness 
and pathos occasionally displayed, which we never perceived 
in Milman. In a word, the one is more the work of the arti- 
ficer, the other of the poet; the one is more scholastic, the 
other Is more natural. 

In the selection of an event on which to build his plot, we 
think our author has been fortunate. But we are not certain 
that we should not have been better pleased if the plot had 
been conducted without the intervention of supernatural ma- 
chinery. ‘This, however, appears to have been the favourite 
object of the writer, is defended in the preface, and is exe- 
cuted with such singular skill, that we will not suffer ourselves 
to censure it. It does not seem so shocking to us in reading 
the poem, where the fact is made gradu: ally, and, as it were, 
by glimpses to betray itself, and is not fully stated till we are 
fully prepared for it, and reconciled to it s—in this case, it is 
not so great a shock to discover that Hadad is the spirit of 
evil, in human form, as it is to be told of it plainly before we 
begin to read. The author adopts the ancient notion, that 
good and evil spirits are active in human affairs, and uses it in 
various ways to promote the purposes of his plot. The eVil 
“ Peer of Angels” being enamoured of Tamar, the beautiful 
daughter of Absalom, takes the form of Hadad, her lover, who 
had, unknown to her, been slain in hunting. He attaches 
himself to Absalom, encourages his pride, stimulates him to 
rebellion, and hopes to possess his daughter. His character is 
well conceived and well supported. Not a trace of human sym- 
pathy or feeling is to be discovered. He is wholly the demon, 
pursuing his selfish ends without the slightest regard to the 
interests of others, and coldly unconcerned amidst the tumult 
and perils of their affairs. ‘The scenes between him and 
Tamar are particularly fine. They are more like the real 
communings of a spirit with a mortal, than any thing of the 
kind we have seen; and when we say this, we remember 
Moore and Byron. One of these scenes closes in a manner. 
which appears to us in the highest degree touching and sub- 
lime. We shall quote it hereafter. 

13 
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The action opens with an interview of Hadad with the lame 
son of Jonathan, Mephibosheth, and with Absalom, which is 
well contrived to bring before us the state of the kingdom, to 
introduce the feelings and jealousies on which the plot is to 
turn, and prepare the way for the intrigues which are to fol- 
low. The next scene finds David and the prophet Nathan in 
council on the question of granting the suit of Hadad for 
Absalom’s daughter ; in the course of which the seer expresses 
his dislike of Absalom’s conduct, and the father defends him. 

The next is a powerful scene between Hadad and ‘Tamar, 
which opens beautifully. 


Tam. How aromatic evening grows! The flowers 
And spicy shrubs exhale like onycha ; 
Spikenard and henna emulate in sweets. 

Biest hour! which He, who fashioned it so fair, 
So softly glowing, so contemplative, 

Hath set, and sanctified to look on man. 

And lo! the smoke of evening sacrifice 
Ascends from out the tabernacle. Heaven 
Accept the expiation, and forgive 

This day’s offences!—Ha! the wonted strain, 
Precurser of his coming !—Whence can this— 
It seems to flow from some unearthly hand— 


Enter Hapap. 


Had. Does beauteous Tamar view, in this clear fount, 
Herself, or heaven? 
Tam. Nay, Hadad, tell me whence 
Those sad, mysterious sounds. 
Had. What sounds, dear Princess ? 
Tam. Surely, thou know’st; and now I almost think 
Some spiritual creature waits on thee. 
Had. | heard no sounds, but such as evening sends 
Up from the city to these quiet shades ; 
A blended murmur sweetly harmonizing 
With flowing fountains, feathered minstrelsy, 
And voices from the hills. 
Tam. The sounds J mean, 
Floated like mournful music round my head, 
From unseen fingers. 
Had. When? 
Tam. Now, as thou camest. 
Had, °T is but thy fancy, wrought 
To ecstacy; or else thy grandsire’s harp 
Resounding from his tower at eventide. 
I ’ve lingered to enjoy its solemn tones, 
Till the broad moon, that rose o’er Olivet, 
Stood listening in the zenith ; yea, have deemed 
Viols and heavenly voices answered him. 
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The second act sti'l further discloses the machinations of 
Hadad, who stirs the ambitious jealousy of Absalom, by re- 
peating the rumor that young Solomon has been appointed to 
the royal succession, and throws himself in the way of that 
roung prince, for the purpose of corrupting his mind, and 
hens ning the truth of the report. His purpose is defeated by 
the sudden appearance of Nathan, which affords another oppor- 
tunity of some obscure and mysterious intimations of Hadad’s 
true character. This plan having failed, he persuades Absa- 
lom to make inquiry of an eastern magician. They accordingly 
meet him in the sepulchre of David, and there, in obedience 
to his incantations, a spirit rises in the vapour, and utters am- 
biguous prophecies, which inflame the prince’s ambition, and 

recipitate him into immediate rebellion. 

In the third act, the plot advances, and we are introduced 
into a meeting of the conspirators, who prepare for sudden ac- 
tion, and the crowning of Absalom the next day. ‘The hurry, 
consternation, and tumult, which attend the out-bre: king of the 
rebellion, are excellently pictured in the various following 
scenes, which, with several of a similar character in the re- 
maining acts, have great dramatic power. They are living, 
moving, real representations. ‘The calm and dignified de- 
meanour of the king, the distraction of the attendants, the 
severity and impatience of Joab, whose character, little as he 
appears, is most admirably sketched ;—indeed a!l that at- 
tends the flight of the royal party, is depicted with great 


spirit and truth. 
Tamar, in the mean time, half distracted by the shock she 


had received from the news of the rebellion, wanders forth for 
the purpose of joining David, and after a long search amidst the 
confusion of a tumultuous night, is restored to her father. On 
the approach of the battle, he gives her in charge to Hadad, 
who retires with her to a tent of Ishmaelites in the vicinity, 
where they remain during the heat and violence of the contest. 
The progress of the battle, and its issue, are known from the 
reports of Ishmaelites arriving from time to time at the tent; by 
which mode, most agreeably to truth and probability, the author 
has avoided the difficulty, not to say the impossibility, of pre- 
senting the details of battle on the stage, and has escaped the 
necessity of exhibiting David after the death of his son. ‘The 

athetic account in the Scriptures is too familiar to all, to allow 
of its being successfully introduced into a work like this. What 
remains, therefore, after the tidings of Absalom’s discomfiture 
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and death, is only the dénouement of the action, as it relates to 
Hadad and Tamar. They retire from the tent, and he at- 
tempts to persuade her, by the most magnificent promises, to 
share his fortunes; but she resists all solicitation. He reveals 
his 4 character and power, and she spurns him. He seizes 
her by force, and drags her away. She is rescued by some 
superior spirit, who destroys Hadad; and one of David’s s gen- 
crals approaching, conducts her to Jerusalem. 

Ditlerent opinions will be entertained of this introduction of 
supernatural, demoniacal, and. angelic agency into events so 
strictly historical. For ourselves, we could say much against 
it; especially the fiction of the demon dromedary, which is 
not only unnecessary, but an absolute blemish. And on the 
whole, we should have been better pleased, were the histori- 
cal drama exclusively such, and had our author interwoven 
these spiritual appearances into some fable of his own inven- 
tion. A certain feeling of dissatisfaction now intrudes upon 
the reader’s pleasure, which would then have been avoided. 
But there can be no difference of opinion, we think, respecting 
the skill with which this very difficult matter is managed i in all 
its parts. We do not think it, upon the whole, inferior, and, in 
some particulars, we conceive it to be superior, as we have 
before said, to that of any writer whom we remember to have 
—_ a similar attempt. It has a greater appearance of reality 

wr possibility; and it is enveloped in the choicest graces of 
poe try; and, as the author seems to have written the whole 
for the sake of this part, we will quote a passage, which may 
enable our readers to judge of it, We refer particularly to 
the character of Hadad. 


Tam. I shudder, 
Lest some dark Minister be near us now. 
Had. You wrong them. They are bright Intelligences, 
Robbed of some native splendour, and cast down, 
*T is true, from Heaven; but not deformed, and foul, 
Revengeful, malice-working Fiends, as fools 
Suppose. They dwell, like Princes, in the clouds ; 
Sun their bright pinions in. the middle sky ; 
Or arch their palaces beneath the hills, 
With stones inestimable studded so, 
That sun or stars were useless there. 
Tam. Good heavens! 
Had. He bade me look on rugged Caucasus, 
Crag piled on crag beyond the utmost ken, 
Naked, and wild, as if creation’s ruins 
Were heaped iu one immeasurable chain 
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Of barren mountains, beaten by the storms 
Of everlasting winter. But, within 
Are glorious palaces, and domes of light, 
Irradiate halls, and crystal colonnades, 
Vaults set with gems the purchase of a crown, 
Blazing with lustre past the noon-tide beam, 
Or, with a milder beauty, mimicking 
The mystic signs of changeful Mazzaroth. 
Tam. Unheard-of splendour ! 
Had. There they dwell, and muse, 
And wander; Beings beautiful, immortal, 
Minds vast as heaven, capacious as the sky, 
Whose thoughts connect past, present, and to come, 
And glow with lightgntense, imperishable. 
Thus, in the sparry mm of the Sea 
And Air-Pavilions, rainbow Tabernacles, 
They study Nature’s secrets, and enjoy 
No poor dominion. 
Tam. Are they beautiful, 
And powerful far beyond the human race ¢ 
Had. Man’s feeble heart cannot conceive it. When 
The sage described them, fiery eloquence 
Flowed from his lips, his bosom heaved, his eyes 
Grew bright and mystical; moved by the theme, 
Like one ‘who feels a deity within. 
Tam. Wondrous !—W hat intercourse have they with men? 
Had. Sometimes they deign to intermix with man, 
But oft with woman. 
Tam. Ha! with woman? 
Had. She 
Attracts them with her gentler virtues, soft, 
And beautiful, and heavenly, like themselves. 
They have been known to love her with a passion 
Stronger than human. 
Tam. That surpasses all 
You yet have told me. 
Hlad. This the Sage affirms ; 
And Moses, darkly. 
Tam. How do they appear? 
How manifest their love? 
Had. Sometimes ’t is spiritual, signified 
By beatific dreams, or more distinct 
And glorious apparition.—They have stooped 
To animate a human form, and love 
Like mortals. 
Tam. Frightful to be so beloved ! 
Who could endure the horrid thought !—What makes 
Thy cold hand tremble ? or is ’t mine 
That feels so deathy ? 
Had. Dark imaginations haunt me 
When I recall the dreadful interview. 
Tam. QO, tell them not—I would not hear them. 
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Had. But why contemn a Spirit's love? so high, 
So glorious, if he haply deigned ?>— 
Tam. Forswear 
My Maker! love a Demon! 
Had. No—O, no— 
My thoughts but wandered—Oft, alas! they wander. 
Tam. Why dost thou speak so sadly now ?—And lo! 
Thine eyes are fixed again upon Arcturus. 
Thus ever, when thy drooping spirits ebb, 
Thou gazest on that star. Hath it the power 
To cause or cure thy melancholy mood ? 
[He appears lost in thought.} 
Te!l me, ascrib’st thou influence to the stars ? 
Had. (starting.) The stars! Whag know’st thou of the stars? 
Tam. | know that they were made to rule the night. 
Had. Like palace lamps! Thou echoest well thy grandsire. 
Woman! the stars are living, glorious, 
Amazing, infinite ! 
Tam, Speak not so wildly.— 
I know them numberless, resplendent, set 
As symbols of the countless, countless years 
That make eternity. 
Had. Eternity !— 
Oh! mighty, glorious, miserable thought !— 
Had ve endured like those great sufferers, 
Like them, seen ages, myriad ages roll ; 
Could ye but look into the void abyss 
With eyes experienced, unobscured by torments,— 
Then mightst thou name it, name it feelingly. 
Tam. What ails thee, Hadad?’—Draw me not so close. 
Had. ‘Tamar! I need thy love—more than thy love— 
Tam. Thy cheek is wet with tears—Nay, let us part— 
°T is late—I cannot, must not linger.— 
[Breaks from him, and exit.] 
Had. Loved and abhorred !—Still, still accursed !— 
[He paces, twice or thrice, up and down, with passionate 
gestures ; then turns his face to the sky, and stands a 
moment in silence. ] 





—QOh! where, 

In the illimitable space, in what 

Profound of untried misery, when all 

His worlds, his rolling orbs of light, that fill 

With life and beauty yonder infinite, 

Their radiant journey run, for ever set, 

Where, where, in what abyss shall I be groaning? [ Exit.] 

We have unavoidably passed without notice several charac- 

ters and scenes not less deserving approbation than those, 
which we have mentioned. We refer the reader to the poem 
itself. Our opinion of it has been sufficiently expressed. We 
might point out some faults, but we have neither disposition 
nor room. We will only mark one or two blemishes of lan- 
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guage, which we should be glad to see removed from a work 
deserving so high praise for its carefulness and purity in the 
use of words. It might easily be made almost immaculate. 


‘O pause, my Lord, ere such a covenant ; 
Heaven frowns on them, our Law allows them not.’ p. 27. 


‘ All my hopes are so ingraft to yours.’ p. 44. 


‘ Assents he to the alliance, which would rest 
The pledge of amity’’ p. 49. 


This is obscure, and not made clear by the connexion. 
In one instance thou and you are intermixed in the same 
sentence. p. 51. 
‘But such designs 


Require immediate action, cannot linger 
An old man’s ebbing sands.’ p. 90. 


This is unusual, if not unauthorized. 

We object to “ bosom-free,” p. 151; and to the expression 
“ Never saw I wrath so fell and followed ;” and “ fought from 
out a chariot.” p. 183. 

This is a small list, after all. We had designed to extract 
a few passages merely for their poetical beauties, but are now 
straitened for room. We the less regret this, as we hope to see 
the work itself in the hands of every lover of poetry and of 
our country. The only obstacle to this will be its costly form ; 
and we trust that this will be removed, by its immediate pub- 
lication in a less expensive and more accessible shape. 





MISCELLANY. 


THE STUDY OF BOTANY. 


Tue return of this charining season invites our attention to a 
study which has peculiar attractions at such a period. [L allude to 
the study of Botany. The science of natural history partakes 
largely of the extraordinary advancement, to which every intel- 
lectual pursuit has been carried in the present age. Botany, be- 
yond all its kindred branches of knowledge, deserves to be con- 
sidered one of the popular and fashionable studies of the times. 
It has been the case in our own country, especially, where the 
rich abundance of the indigenous vegetable productions affords so 
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many facilities to the gratification of a taste for the study of 
plants. ‘The great number of botanical works composed and 
published among us, in the lapse of a very few years past, are in- 
fallible signs of the popularity of botany, both as an object of 
scientific inquiry and of elegant recreation. 

As a science, I will not affirm that botany is entitled to a very 
elevated rank, even when regarded in the most comprehensive 
points of view in which it is capable of being presented to us. 
Indeed it ranges, | am ready to admit, within a peculiarly limited 
scope, and treads inan humble path. Natural history, as a whole 
department of knowledge, must yield preeminence to nobler 
kinds of learning ; and the history of the inanimate productions 
of the earth will not challenge equality with that of things in- 
stinct with feeling, motion, and intelligence. The physiology of 
vegetables abounds in curious subjects of investigation, interesting 
to such as love the contemplation of nature in all the varying 
forms which she assumes. Their economical uses, also their 
medicinal properties, deserve an ample share of the philosophical 
observer’s attention. But he must be unduly partial to the ob- 
ject of his own individual taste, who can compare in dignity the 
study of botany, especially descriptive botany, to the study of the 
heavenly bodies, for instance, and of the stupendous powers of 
nature, by which the stars and planets, each in itself a world for 
the mere naturalist, are wheeled along their orbits. Who would 
think of ranking botany with any of those physical sciences 
which teach all the properties of matter, whether organized or 
unorganized, and which embrace the entire vegetable kingdom 
within their comprehensive laws ; governing not more the motions 
of the massive globe, than the budding of the frailest flower that 
springs from its surface? Botany, indeed, is but the study of a 
single one of the numerous forms of organized matter, and there- 
fore it can at most only exhibit examples of the application of 
the great laws of universal nature. Again,—surely animated 
nature is a far higher study than inanimate. The hand of the 
Creator is less visibly stretched forth in the creation of a vegeta- 
ble, even of the noblest tree which shoots upward its tall trunk 
and spreads abroad its ample foliage, the pride of a tropical for- 
est, than it is in the formation of the eagle which soars high above 
it,—the bird of beautiful plumage or harmonious voice, which 
seeks shelter in its branches,—the lordly lion, who couches at its 
foot,—or man himself, whose finely compacted frame, nice organi- 
zation, and erect shape, would mark him as the master of all other 
created beings, of whom earth is the common mother, did not 
the wonderful powers of his intellect still more decisively indicate 
his supremacy. And in the same degree, that the study of intel- 
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lectual man himself, of his passions, duties, actions, and the infi- 
nitely diversified subjects of examination which his social rela- 
tions unfold, is, above all, most interesting to us,—in the same 
degree that mind is more attractive to the philosopher than mat 
ter—must the moral sciences ever assert their superior importance 
over botany, as well as over the other physical sciences. 

I speak not thus in disparagement of botany ; but only for the 
purpose of assigning its true value to it, and to avoid being mis- 
understood as ov er-rating its importance, in expressing a great, 
and, J think, a well-grounded partiality, for this delightful and 
fascinating study. Its influence on the mind is altogether benefi- 
cial. It may not be so powerful an instrument of mental disci- 
pline as the exact sciences. It may not liberalize and expand 
the comprehension of the understanding, or enlarge our faculties, 
like the pursuits which have given to the Platos and Aristotles, 
the Bacons and Newtons, a glorious name to endure through the 
ages of time. But nothing is better calculated to indue the mind 
with useful habits of analysis and arrangement than botany, so 
rigidly are all its parts reduced to order by the modern systems of 
classification. This effect is not produced, as some undistinguish- 
ing admirers of botany have seemed to imagine, by the influence 
of the regularity of nature in the structure and distribution of 
plants ; because, strikingly as she makes this quality manifest iu 
them, it is one which is alike common to all her works. There 
is not less of curious regularity in the crystallization of a gem, 
than in the development of the loveliest lily’s petals. The tiniest 
insect, that whirs upon the midnight air, has an anatomy as exact 
and systematic as the structure of the majestic palm. The same 
beautiful order pervades all created things. ‘The hand of nature 
operates according to unchangeable laws. Her very vagaries are 
systematic. In her most fantastic moments, when she seems to 
scatter abroad her productions in wild prodigality of confusion, 
there is a never failing regularity of plan discernible beneath all 
her apparent caprice. The study of botany, therefore, does not 
unfold to the careful observer any stronger proofs of order than 
the rest of the material universe ; and the same spirit of classifi- 
cation, which it imparts, might be acquired, and is daily acquired, 
in the study of other branches of natural history. 

Still, botany, in my estimation, holds forth attractive allure- 
ments, which well account for its popularity in comparison with 
its sister sciences. The subjects of it, in the first place, are much 
more accessible, and more within our control, than any other 
natural productions, except minerals. The flowers of the field 
are spread open beneath our feet. They do not dive into the 
recesses of the deep, nor wing their path through the trackless 
14 
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realms of air, toelude our search. They are fixed to their locali- 
ties on the earth, and there we are sure to find them in their ap- 
pointed seasons. Again, the short periodical growth of the larg- 
er portion of plants enables us, with little labour, to study their 
regularly returning development through all its stages. In min- 
eralogy, we may amuse ourselves, it is true, with the process of 
crystallizing a few salts ; but the great mass of things in the min- 
eral kingdom are of slow production, and the meanest stone in 
our cabinets probably might have seen generation after generation 
of men arise and depart in the course of its own tardy progress 
to maturity. We may sow the seed, on the contrary, and watch 
the speedier increase of the vegetable, as it issues from the earth, 
sends out its leaves, blooms into the gay tints of summer, yields 
its fruit, and having thus performed the great act appointed of na- 
ture for all living things, the reproduction of its species, decays 
and perishes beneath our eye. We may do the same in some 
sort with animals; but far less easily than with vegetables. A 
ménagerie of wild beasts is not quite so manageable an establish- 
ment as a green-house; nor even a quiet collection of anatomical 
preparations so handy as a hortus siccus. Besides, it is impossible 
to study the history of sentient beings without some degree of 
cruelty, which, however justifiable, nay laudable, when exercised 
by philosophers in scientific investigations, is undoubtedly to be 
counted among the repulsive circumstances in the study of a 
great part of natural history. You cannot enter upon the first 
elements of zoology or ornithology, without destroying, or at least 
imprisoning, the free tenants of the woods. Nay, the very clas- 
sification of most animals in the systems of natural history, pre- 
supposes some knowledge of their anatomy. And although I 
profess not to feel any of that morbid sensibility, which shudders 
at the empalement of an unoffending bug by the prudent ento- 
mologist ; and although I cannot grant, with the poet, that 





the poor beetle, which we tread upon, 
In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies; 


yet, ceteris paribus, I must think the study of plants more agreea- 
ble, certainly more suitable to delicate and youthful minds, than 
a study where the constant sacrifice of life is indispensable. And 
there is something of grossness, of ungrateful toil, involved in the 
most moderate attention to all other branches of natural history, 
which deserves to be had in consideration in estimating their rela- 
tive claims to general popularity. 

For the sedentary student, there is nothing so admirably adapt- 
ed to the purposes of recreation as botany. It requires just so 
much attention of the mind as to occupy without fatiguing it,—to 
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furnish it with a gentle stimulus to activity, without agitating or 
straining its faculties by too powerful an impulse. Addressing 
the senses not less than the understanding, acting on the mind 
through the medium of external perception, and exciting the 
memory more strongly than the judgment, it is precisely the kind 
of study needed as a relief in the intervals of severer intellectual 
labour. Nor is this the least of its excellencies in the present 
relation, The votary of botany is called forth by it from the 
solitude and confinement of his study, he is torn from that seden- 
tary life, which, combined with constant exercise of the mind in 
abstract speculations, weighs so heavily on the health and spirits. 
Exercise ought to enter into every scholar’s religion. And yet 
all students, I apprehend, experience the greatest repugnance to 
taking regular exercise from amere sense of duty as a bodily 
regimen. We need an additional motive to stimulate us. There 
is something in the practices of the ancients, in the oral instruct- 
ions given by their philosophers in the perambulations of the 
Porch, in the wisdom gained by their youth, not in the debilitat- 
ing vigils of nocturnal research in the student’s cell, but under 
the face of heaven, and drunk in with the living eloquence of the 
orator’s lips, amid Athenian groves, or under the cool shades of 
the Tusculan plane-tree,—there is something in all this, which, to 
me, seems not more delightful to the imagination, than consonant 
to the dictates of nature. Modern learning is most generally 
drawn from the pages of books, The lectures of our universities 
constitute but a small portion of the intellectual aliment, which 
the modern scholar, the modern advocate, the modern gentleman, 
nay, the modern man of business, requires. Day after day, and 
year after year, he must pore over the printed records of human 
krowledge, condemned to a mode of life, which, however neces- 
sary in refined existence, and however capable nature may have 
made our bodies of recovering from its deleterious effects, certain- 
ly is not a state which she designed as the properest one for the 
human constitution. She did not make man sedentary; she 
made him, says the great Roman, to stand erect towards heaven. 
‘“‘ Primum eos humo excitatos, celsos et erectos constituit, ut deorum 
cognitionem, coelum intuentes, capere possent.”” Now the study 
of botany is to be pursued with advantage only in the wild woods 
and fertile meadows, where the vegetable world flourishes in the 
luxuriance of unstinted nature; and it therefore impels the natur- 
alist to active, invigorating exercise in the open air, and exercise 
of a kind the most useful to the body and the most useful to the 
mind. 3 

For myself, I shall never cease to be grateful to botany, were 
it only for many a delightful ramble, into which it has led me, 
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amid rural scenes of tranquillity, beauty, and peace ; where, drop- 
ping the burdens of life, and throwing off the oppression which 
sedentary occupation loads upon the spirits, I have passed from 
green valley to green valley, exultingly hailing, at every step, the 
discovery of some lovelier and rarer floweret, whose acquisition 
imparted a temporary triumph, I do no say greater, but how much 
more innocent, than the triumphs gained in prouder conquests. 
And how revivifying it is, in the heat cf summer, when the whole 
sky seems to swim in a sea of dazzling light, to quit the world of 
brick and mortar in our cities, for the cool, refreshing shades of 
the country, whither the botanist is summoned. Art may present 
you with the spectacle of riches and power springing out of her 
persevering efforts. She may point to the curious fabrics wrought 
by her fingers, and the wonderful machinery set in motion by 
her skill. She may tell you how the enterprise of her children 
has prompted them to descend into the bowels of the earth for 
jewels and precious metals, and plough the faithless seas for the 
spice of eastern climes. She may show you the busy haunts of 
men enlivened by her activity, and place before you the marble 
palace and the city thronged with the gorgeous specimens of hu- 
man genius, to illustrate the splendor of her success. But, notwith- 
standing all this, there is a lavish and careless profusion of beauty 
and grandeur in the productions of Nature, which the narrow art of 
man strives in vain to emulate. We shall leave the sublimest 
exercise of human power, the most faultless exhibitions of human 
genius, to find all its sublimity shrink into littleness, and all its 
beauty seem lifeless and tame, when compared with the works of 
nature. And amid these it is, that the ardent lover of botany 
seeks the gratification of his taste. His favourite haunts are the 
mountain-side clothed in its everlasting forests, the margin of the 
sun-bright lake spotted with islets and embosomed in picturesque 
hills, or the banks of the stream winding along amid gay fields 
fertilized by its waters, where his imagination and his heart are 
equally elevated and improved by the contemplation of God’s 
magnificent creations. 

These are among the considerations, which recommend this 
charming science to the studious lover of nature, to the female 
sex, who are in a manner debarred the study of all other branches 
of natural history, and to persons of whatever class or condition 
of life, who seek relaxation from more arduous pursuits in the ex- 
amination of the beauties of the vegetable world. It is foreign 
to my present purpose to inquire how largely a knowledge of the 
properties and uses of plants contributes to the solid comforts of 
life. I leave this to the pen of professional writers, and to the 
pages of works devoted to medicine or the useful arts. 

C. C. 








MISCELLANY. 


THE ENGLISH HOUSE OF COMMONS 
A LEAF FROM THE JOURNAL OF A TRAVELLER IN ENGLAND 
London, February 24, 18~. 


I ATTENDED to-day, for the first time, in the House of Commons. 
The debate was on a proposition of Mr Williams, member for 
Lincoln, to raise a committee to inquire into the delays, expenses, 
and vexations of the Court of Chancery. Mr Williams spoke with 

reat wit, eloquence, and effect. He was abundantly Ptheen, 
with facts. He gave the history of cases, that had gone on fifteen 
twenty, thirty, and more years, and every one of them with a great 
annual expense ; and in many of them the parties, in final despair 
of a decision, had compromised the cause. Among others, was 
one, the subject of which was a windmill, which went to decay 
and fell down before a decree was obtained ! 

Mr Secretary Peel (who is a small man with red hair and a 
youthful look, thirty-eight or forty years old) replied, and ac- 
counted for the delay, which he did not deny to exist, by saying, 
that the business had increased so as to be above any human 
power to perform. Lunatic, bankrupt, accomptant general, and 
appealed cases were enumerated as having increased beyond all 
example. He stated that the lawyers in chancery occupied a great 
deal of time. In one instance, a lawyer occupied “ eighteen— 
minutes, you will say,—hours, those who are most extravagant; but 
both would be wrong—he had occupied eighteen whole days! !” 
Mr Peel, however, admitted the necessity of inquiring; and said, 
that his Majesty’s government were engaged upon the subject, and 
would shortly appoint a committee, composed of the Lord Chan- 
cellor and several other distinguished gentlemen, chiefly, as it 
appeared, from the ministerial ranks. 

Mr Abercrombie, a Scotch member, and a chancery lawyer, 
animadverted with great force on the absurdity of setting such 
men to inquire into this matter, and declared that it would be a 
mockery 

Mr Brougham (five feet nine inches high, spare form, nose turned 
up, head thin and high, brown hair, and about forty-seven years 
old) spoke to the same effect. He was utterly astonished, that the 
Lord Chancellor should hesitate upon every thing else ; but should 
not hesitate a moment to head and to designate the committee, 
which was to inquire into his own conduct ! 

Mr Canning (five feet eight or nine inches high, rather retreat- 
ing forehead, nose long and slightly Roman, brown hair, and about 
fifty years old) assured the house, that the inquiry was intended 

to be sincere and beneficial. He would not, however, consent to 
have the political and judicial functions of the Lord Chancellor 
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separated (which was to be one of the points of the inquiry). It 
was one of the most beautiful prerogatives of the crown, that it 
could take the meanest man—the meanest, not in talents and en- 
dowments, but in birth and fortune—from the walks of Westminster, 
and place him at the head of the peerage. He saw in this transition 
from the court piepowder to the woolsack and the peerage, the most 
beautiful illustration of the mixed monarchical and democratical 
principles of the British constitution. There was an eloquent 
fervour in this part of his remarks, which i found very poorly pre- 
served in the reports of the London journals on the following day. 
The truth is, that these journals report very badly, notwithstanding 
the great perfection to which we suppose them to have brought 
the art. 

I have seen one or two speeches of Mr Randolph, reported by 
the senior editor of the National Intelligencer, better than any that 
I have met with in the journals of this country; but those were on 
occasions, when that expert tachygraphist made exertions, which 
he is seldom induced to make, and which no unassisted individual 
would often make if he could help it. Accurate reporting is a desid- 
eratum in literature. How little has been preserved of the many 
eloquent speeches which have been made in the United States, at 
the bar and in deliberative and popular assemblies. If any are 
preserved, or are pretended to be, they are not genuine ; but are 
so mutilated, and so disfigured, that the reputed authors would not 
know nor acknowledge them. Under the present system (in 
England as well as with us) the reporter reduces or raises every 
thing to the standard of his own mind. If he happens to be in- 
telligent and quick, and to have a good memory, he may give a 
tolerable abstract of a speech, catching occasionally, and preserv- 
ing a striking or characteristic expression; but more than this 
none of them do—few do so much. I doubt very much whether 
any of the ex tempore speeches on record, attributed to first-rate 
orators, do them any thing like justice. The most perfect are 
those, which have been corrected or subsequently written by 
them elves; but who does not know, that a truly eloquent man 
speaks at times better than he can write, or than any man can 
write. There is occasionally, in ez tempore debate, and under the 
excitement produced by opposition and sympathy, a pathos, an 
inspiration, a swelling of the soul, an intensity of feeling, and 
power of language, an aliquid immensum, that no closet composi- 
tion can ever—I will not say reach—but approach. Pinkney is 
not only dead, but his well earned fame as an orator has died 
with him, and is gone forever. The same may be said of Hamilton, 
of R. H. Lee, and indeed is more or less true of all our orators. 

The remedy, as it regards the future, is obvious. We have 
only to educate men for this art, as we do for other arts much 
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less laborious and difficult. Boys must be early initiated into the 
mysteries of cryptography, commence practice in childhood, and 
go through a regular apprenticeship. No learning that they might 
acquire would come amiss. The art, having been thus learned, 
ought to yield them a genteel support, and be esteemed a liberal 
calling, for it is obviously more important than that of portrait- 
painting ; inasmuch as the peculiar features of the minds of illus- 
trious men are more interesting to us than those of their faces. By 
contemplating a distinct and vivid representation of the former, we 
may draw instructive lessons for the improvement of our own 
minds ; but we shall hardly be able to assume the features of a 
fine face, though we may look upon a picture of it forever. 

















































POETRY. 


TRUE GREATNESS, 


There is a fire, that has its birth 

Above the proudest hills of earth ; 

And higher than the eternal snows, 
The fountain whence it rose. 


It came to man in ancient days, 

And fell upon his ardent gaze, 

A god descending in his car, 
The Spirit of a siar. 


And as the glorious vision broke 

Full on his eye, at once he woke, 

And with the rush of battling steeds 
He sprang to generous deeds. 


Then first he stood erect and free, 

And in the might of destiny 

A stern, unconquerable fate 
Compelled him to be great. 


He strove not for the wreath of fame ; 
From heaven, the power that moved him, came, 
And welcome, as the mountain air, 

The voice that bade him dare. 


Onward he bore, and battled still 

With a most firm, enduring will, 

His only hope, to win and rise, 
His only aim—the skies. 


He saw their glories blaze afar ; 

A soul looked down from every star, 

And from its eye of lightning flew 

A glance, that thrilled him through. 
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Full in the front of war he stood ; 

His home, his country, claimed his blood : 

Without one sigh that blood was given ; 
He only thought — of Heaven. 


P. 





THE REIGN OF MAY. 


I feel a newer life in every gale ; 
The winds, that fan the flowers, 
And with their welcome breathings fill the sail, 
Tell of serener hours, — 
Of hours that glide unfelt away 
Beneath the sky of May. 


The Spirit of the gentle south-wind calls 
From his blue throne of air, 
And where his whispering voice in music falls, 
Beauty is budding there ; 
The bright ones of the valley break 
Their slumbers and awake. 


The waving verdure rolls along the plain, 
And the wide forest weaves, 
To welcome back its playful mates again, 
A canopy of leaves; 
And from its darkening shadow floats 
A gush of trembling notes. 


Fairer and brighter spreads the reign of May ; 
The tresses of the woods, 
With the light dallying of the west-wind play, 
And the full-brimming floods, 
As gladly to their goal they run, 
Hail the returning sun. 





TO A FRIEND AT SEA. 


I bless the bright moon, as in heaven she rides 
All pure and serene in her maiden splendor, 
That, while thou art cleaving the pathless tides, 

Her silvery lustre is thy defender. 


I listen by night to the rushing wind, 

As through the blue skies it is coldly sweeping, 
And hope the wild breezes may never find 

Their way to the pillow where thou art sleeping. 


Whenever I look on the dark green sea, 
Or think of the fathomless depths of ocean, 
Oh! sadly my spirit then turns to thee, 
And prays thou art safe from the waye’s commotion. 
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But joyfully swelleth my gladdened heart 
When f; Lwouring gale s, in their balmy sweetness, 
As lightly they glide o’er the deep, impart 


Their fre shness to thee, to thy keel their fleetness. 
© 





CRITICAL NOTICES 


3lackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine for February and March, 1825. 


Tuts journal has greatly degenerated within a year or two, and is now 
remarkable for nothing but ultra-toryism and scurrility. About six 
months since, there appeared in it a sort of chronicle of American wri- 
ters, arranged alphabetically. This has been continued through five 
numbers, and is now concluded. When we first observed this, we were 
surprised at the acquaintance with the personal character and history of 
many of our wrilers, which was displayed ia it, and at the number of 
names collected. We were astonished to perceive such a formidable 
list; and though the notices were generally abusive, we were rather 
flattered that our friends over the water should have taken the trouble 
to notice so many of our writers at all. There seemed to be something 
enigmatical about the whole affair; for though there were many mis- 
takes, they did not appear to be such as a stranger would be likely to 
fall into; the writer seemed to have too much knowledge of many things, 
to be so ignorant of some others; and often appeared to be telling a lie 
rather than making a blunder. He has not had the wit, however, to 
keep his own secret. In the fifth and last number, he lets * the cat out 
of the bag,” and completely nullifies every effect of his strictures, whether 
good or evil, by discovering himself to be a Mr John Neal, of Baltimore. 
This person is the author of several novels; one of which, called Ran- 
dolph, we had occasion to notice in an early number of this Gazette. 
For this work Mr Neal is said to have rec eived in a most uniortunately 
literal sense, “more kicks than coppers.” This sort of honorarium, 
indeed, to do him justice, he strenuously denies the receipt of, and cer- 
tainly he is as likely as any one to know. If we erred in publishing an 
intimation of this kind, we now make the amende honorable to Mr Neal, 
by giving equal publicity to his denial, and admitting, that at the worst, 
the thing was rather his misfortune, than his fault. Mr Neal was seen 
by several persons in this vicinity, some years since. We gather from 
their account of him, as well as from his writings, that he possessed some 
natural talent, and had he been “ caught young,” might have made some- 
thing; but that he has been left to himself so long, that he can se arcely 
be expected ever to be fit for any thing better than a contributor to the 
Edinburgh Magazine. There are several other articles in these numbers, 
of which we intended to give some account, but as we can say nothing 
good of them, we shall perhaps do more wisely to say nothing at all. 


a j- 
Adsonville, or Marrying Out; A Narrative Tale. Albany. 1824. 12mo. pp. 285. 


Tuts is a very ordinary book, printed in a very ordinary manner. The 
author promises, “if this shall pass with impunity, to sin no more.” It 
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is an American novel in the strongest sense of the term. It abounds in 
Americanisms, and the scenes and characters are copied from American 
nature, whenever they are copied from any. Few will probably under- 
stand the meaning of the secondary designation, “ Marrying Out.” The hero 
isa Quaker, who marries out of the society. We are told, that “ the tale was 
mostly written whilst the author had extreme youth to plead in extenua- 
tion of its faults,” and that it was published at the request of “ particular 
friends.” We are sorry to be severe upon a book, that makes so little 
pretension, but we must needs tell the truth. Itis nota sufficient excuse 
for publishing such a work, that it is not “ considered of sufficient con- 
sequence to ailect American literature.” A cheap novel is likely to 
fall into the hands, and to have its effect upon the minds, of the very class 
of people, whose language most needs improvement, and will, of course, 
have more or less effect in perpetuating bad language and bad construc- 
tion. We believe that the following specimen of the book will be suffi- 
cient for most readers, who have any curiosity respecting it. 

‘Edgar bad now so far recovered, as to discover their confusion, and 
that Caroline was missing, or that something had befallen her. He in- 
quired where she was; but not receiving any answer, he pitched off the 
bed, and made for the door, whilst, to prevent it, they all surrounded 
him. Caroline, who had inadvertently shut the door after her, having 
recovered, and hearing them entreating Edgar to be pacified, now en- 
tered, and coming up behind him, took hold of his arm. ‘ Here,’ said 
Penelope, * here, cousin Edgar, is Caroline.’ He turned, and falling to- 
wards her, clasped her in his arms, whilst she, from her recent misfor- 
tune, scarcely able to sustain her own weight, sunk under the addition 
of his, and the carpet, by receiving them both, fortunately kept them 
from coming to the floor.” 

—— 


An Address to the Utica Lyceum, delivered February 17,1825. By A. B. Johnson, 
prefatory to his course of Lectures on the Philosophy of Human Knowledge. 
Utica. 1825. 8vo. pp. 16. 

We have received a pamphlet with this title, from which we learn two 

facts: that there is a Lyceum at Utica,—and that they are about to 

have a course of lectures on the “ Philosophy of Human Knowledge.” 

We rejoice in the organization and establishment of every institution 

for the promotion and diffusion of useful knowledge ; and have no doubt 

the Lyceum at Utica is one of those institutions, though we know little 
of its particular objects, or its means and resources for obtaining them. 

“ The philosophy of human knowledge” is rather a vague subject for a 

course of lectures; and it would be difficult to predict how a lecturer 

would manage such a subject. Unfortunately the “ prefatory” lecture 
does not aid us in forming a conjecture. Mr Johnson, on this point, 
only tells us * it is his misfortune to possess a strong inclination for 

abstruse studies.” But his Address shows a discriminating mind. A 

remark upon the imperfections of language as an organ of communica- 

tion between different minds, is worthy of attention. ‘“ Words,” he says, 

‘“imay be compared to music. When a Briton listens to a certain tune 

of Handel, the notes articulate distinctly, ‘God save great George the 

King ;) but when an American hears it, the notes articulate ‘God save 

great Washington.’ Hence the difficulty of understanding a new idea. The 

words will constantly excite old ones, though the speaker intends new.” 
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RECOVERED EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE. 


A literary treasure of no common value, and of most singular rarity, 
which is likely to excite a strong interest in the minds of all well-read 
iovers of the ancient English drama, and will awaken the hopes and 
fears of every ambitious and zealous collector of scarce books, has, 
within a short time, been brought to light. 

This exhumated curiosity is a book in small quarto, said to have been 
once possessed by Sir Thomas Hanmer, but not alluded to by him; and 
containing scarce editions of eleven of Shakspeare’s plays, among which 
is Hamlet of an edition printed in 1603. Of this edition not the slight- 
est mention has ever been made ; it is therefore fair to conclude, that 
to the various able and learned commentators of Shakspeare it was ut- 
terly unknown, the earliest which has ever obtained notice being that 
of 1604, of which Mr Malone gives the title, though it is quite clear 
he had no other knowledge of it. 

Hamlet first appeared, according to Malone’s calculation, in 1600, 
the newly discovered edition, therefore, was published only three years 
after thé tragedy was produced. Hence it may be, in many respects, 
a more exact copy of the original than any subsequently printed. The 
following notice is taken from the London Literary Gazette. It is 
proper to remark, that the copy shows abundance of typographical 
errors, and a great want of skill in the copyist. The errors, however, 
are retained in the quotations which are made. 


Hamlet—Edition of 1603. 


“ We will rather express our gratification that an edition of Hamlet, 
anterior to any hitherto known to the world, has just been brought to 
light, than our surprise that it should have been so long hidden. Yet 
it is a strange thing that such a volume as that in which it has been 
found, and in the possession of the parties to whom it belonged, should have 
been suffered to be undiscovered or unnoticed among the lumber of any 
library. Every person of literary taste must wonder, and every enthu- 
siastic admirer of Shakspeare be inclined to utter an exclamation of 
dismay, when we lay before them the contents of this precious book. 
They are as follow— 


1. The Merchant of Venice. Printed by J. R. for Thomas Heyes. 1600. First 
edition. [Perfect.| 

2. The Merry Wives of Wirdsor. Printed by T. C. for Arthur Johnson. 1602. 
First edition. [Wanting last leaf but one.) 

3. Much Adoe about Nothing. Printed by V. S. for Andrew Wise and William 

As 1600. First edition. {Perfect.] 
yy Mig Nights Dreame. Printed for Thomas Fisher. 1600. First edi- 

for [ Wanting four leaves in the middle. | 

5. sie] § Cressida. One of the two first editions, both printed in 1609. [Wants 
title 

6. Romeo & Juliet. Printed by Thomas Creede for Cuthbert Burby. 1599. First 
edition of the enlarged Play. [Perfect.] 

7. Hamlet. Printed by N. L. and John Trundell, 1603. First known edition. Last 
leaf wanting; but contains Hamlet’s Death, and very few lines are wanting, prob- 
ably not half so many as occur after the hero’s death, in the receivcd text of the 


play. 
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8. Ilenry TV. Part Il. Printed by V. S. for Andrew Wise and William Aspley, 
lho, Pinst edition, Signature bo has six leaves. | Perfect.) 
Parti. Printed by P. S. for Andrew Wise. 1598. First edition. 


4 | 
[Perscet 

1. iti ney \V. Printed by Thomas Creede, for Thoms Pauier. 1602. Second 
edition. Perfect. | 

Li. Richard til Printed by Thomas Creede, for Andrew W ise. 1602. Third 
ecatron. Pevfeet. | 

12. Lae Pwo Noble Kinsmen, by John Fletcher and William Shakspeare. 1634. 
barst ecution. Perfect. | 


The size of this important and curious volume is the ancient small 
quarto, and, with the exceptions speciiied above, it is in excellent or- 
der, It was the property of Sir T. Hanmer, but must have been pur- 
chased by him aiter he had published his Shakspeare ; otherwise he 
would have inade use of it in that publication. From Sir T. Hanmer, it 
passed into the possession of the Bunbury family; and it was from one 
of its branches that it came into the hands oi its present owners, Messrs 
Pay ne & Foss. 

[ 7'o be continued. } 


HARRIS’ NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 


We are happy to learn, that this valuable work has been reprinted in 
London, and very favourably reviewed in the Philosophical Magazine 
and Journal tor January, 1825. We quote a few sentences from that 
review with the greater pleasure, because they will serve the double 
purpose of turnishing a notice of the work, and of showing the estimation 
in which it is held where it has been reprinted. 

* Among the valuable contributions to science and literature, with 
which our American brethren are now enriching our language, we are 
happy to notice this usetul volume. The want of such a work has been 
much felt in this country. * * * It is of essential service to the public 
to possess works on subjects of Common interest, comprising 1n a small 
compass, what before could not be found without access to voluminous 
authors and extensive libraries. 

“In order fully to understand the Sacred Writings, a knowledge of 
whatever is local and peculiar becomes important. Not the least im- 
portant, as contributing to the illustration of Scripture, is Natural His- 
tory. The poetical books of the Hebrews, in particular, abound in 
lively comparisons, local allusions, and strong metaphors, drawn from 
material objects, whose most powerful charnis arise from their individu- 
ality. The real import of the sentimnent, expressed by such allusions 
and metaphors, must be gathered from a knowledge of the objects on 
which they are founded. Much of the poetry of the Hebrews, like that 
of every people of a remote age, partakes largely of the pastoral kind, 
resulting from the personal occupation of the authors, or the common 
condition of mankind. To enjoy the beauty of the pastoral scenery, 
which is so often alluded to in the Hebrew Scriptures, one should have 
sume knowledge of the climate and natural productions of the country 
which furnishes it; and every thing which tends to make the Sacred 
Scriptures more engaging to the mass of readers, by illustrating what is 
obscure, is a great good. 

*“Ip the use he has made of his various authorities, Dr Harris mani- 
fests a due discrimination, and puts it in the reader’s power, generally, 
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in cases of doubt, to weigh the evidence for himself; and we consider him 
to be entitled to the thanks of the public for having brought within a 
reasonable compass the most valuable materials on the subjects of which 
he treats ;—for having arranged them ina convenient method ;—and, in 
general, for having arrived at his own conclusions, on the best evidence 
which the subjects admit.” 


AMERICAN NATURAL HISTORY. 


Mr Robert Wright, of Philadelphia, has undertaken to publish by 
subscription an extensive work, entitled American Natural History, 
which is to be edited by Dr John D. Godinan. It will be illustrated by 
numerous engravings from drawings by that eminent naturalist and 
artist, Mr Lesueur, which have been made, in every practicable in- 
stance, from the living animal or preserved specimen in the American 
Museum. The first part, in three volumes octavo, will be ready for 
delivery in September next. 


LADAHK SHEEFP. 


Mr Moorcroft, in a letter from Tartary, says, “ The novelties which 
have already met my view in natural history, are so great as to invite 
the introduction of details that would swell this letter to a volume.” 
One example is the Ladahk sheep. ‘This animal, at full growth, is 
scarcely so large as a South Down lamb of five or six months; yet in 
the fineness and weight of its fleece, the flavour of its flesh, and the pe- 
culiarities of its constitution, it is inferior to no race. It is as complete- 
ly domiciliated as a British dog. In the night it shelters in a walled 
yard, or under its master’s roof; in the day it feeds often-on a surface 
of granite rock, where cursory observation can scarcely discover a 
speck of vegetation. If permitted, it will pick up crumbs, drink salted 
and buttered tea or broth, or nibble a cleanly picked bone. It gives 
two lambs within twelve months, and is twice shorn within that period. 
A British cottager might keep three of these sheep with more ease than 
he now supports a cur-dog, as they would live luxuriantly in the day on 
the strips of grass which border the roads, and by keeping clean hedge 
bottoms.” Mr Moorcraft has procured some of them with a view to 
import them into Britain. The letter contains, likewise, a notice of a 
non-descript wild variety of horse, which he thinks might be domesticated 
for the use of the small farmer and poor in Britain. It is about four- 
teen hands high, of a round muscular form, with remarkably clean limbs. 


ANTEDILUVIAN REMAINS. 


Professor Buckland has published a letter relative to the cave lately 
discovered at Banwell, Somerset. He states the thickness of the mass 
of sand, mud, and limestone, through which the bones, horns, and teeth 
are disposed, to be in one place nearly forty feet. He adds, “ Many 
large baskets-full of bones have already been extracted, belonging to 
the ox and deer tribes: of the latter there are several varieties, includ- 
ing the elk. There are also a few portions of the skeleton of the wolf, 
and of a gigantic bear. The bones are mostly in a state of preserva- 
tion equal to that of common grave bones; but it is clear, from the fact 
of some of them belonging to the great extinct species of the bear, 
that they are of an antediluvian origin.” 
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KDUCATION. 
Lessons in Elocution; or, a Selection of Pieces in Prose and Verse, 
tor the Improvement of Youth in Reading and Speaking. By William 
Scott. Also, an Appendix, containing Lessons on a New Plan; to which 
is added, an Abridgment of Walker’s Rules for the Pronunciation of 
Greek and Latin Proper Names, &c. Plymouth. E. Collier. 
Reading Lessons for Primary Schools. 18mo. pp. 126. Boston. 
Richardson & Lord. 


HISTORY. 


Notes, Geographical and Historical, relating to the town of Brooklyn, 
in King’s County, on Long Island. By Gabriel Furman. 1 Vol. 12mo. 
Brooklyn. A. Spooner. 


LAW. 


Remarks on the Projected Revision of the Laws of New York. First 
published in the Atlantic Magazine for April, 1825. 8vo. pp. 19. 
New York. 

MEDICINE. 

The Monthly Chronicle of Medicine and Surgery. No. VIII. New 
York. E. Bliss & E. White. 

An Address, delivered at the Annual Commencement of the Berkshire 
Medical Institution, Pittsfield, December 23, 1824. By Rufus William 
Bailey, A.M. 8vo. pp. 24. Pittsfield, Mass. 

The New England Journal of Medicine and Surgery. Vol. XIV. No. II. 

Medico-Chirurgical Review and Journal of Medical Science. No. 
XVI. New York. J. V. Seaman. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Pierre and his Family ; or, a Story of the Waldenses. By the Author 
of Lilly Douglas. 1 Vol. 18mo. Philadelphia. 

An Essay on the Study and Pronunciation of the Greek and Latin 
Languages. By William White, A. M. Philadelphia. A. Finley. 

Auxiliar Vocabulario de Bolsillo Espanol e Ingles, Par J. Jose L. 
Barry. 18mo. New York. J. Desnoues. 

The Virginia Housewife. A Second Edition, with Amendments and 
Additions. 12mo. 

POETRY. 

The Minstrel’s Cabinet; a new Collection of the most popular Senti- 
mental, Comic, Patriotic, and Moral Songs. In 2 Vols. 18mo. New 
York. D. Mallory. 

POLITICS. 


Suggestions on Presidential Elections, with particular reference to a 
Letter of William C. Somerville, Esq. 8vo. pp. 32. Boston. Cum- 
mings, Hilliard, & Co. 

An Address, delivered at Watertown, March 4th, 1825, at a Dinner 
in Honour of the Inauguration of President John Quincy Adams. By 
David Lee Child. 8yo. pp. 10. Price 25 cents. Boston. Cummings, 
Hilliard, & Co. 
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THEOLOGY. 


A Critical History of the Projects formed within the last three hun- 
dred years for the Union of the Christian Communions. 

Seven Letters to Elias Hicks, on the tendency of his Doctrines and 
Opinions ; with an Introductory Address to the Society of Friends. By 
a Demi-Quaker. Philadelphia. 

Four Sermons on the Doctrine of the Atonement. By Nathan §. 8. 
Beman, Pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Troy. 12mo. Troy, 
N. Y¥. W.S. Parker. 

TRAVELS. 

Schoolcraft’s Travels in the Central Portions of the Mississippi Valley. 
With Maps and Plates. 8vo. pp. 460. Price $3 50. New York. 
Collins & Hannay. 


AMERICAN EDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKS. 


The Young Artist’s Companion, containing Plain and Easy Directions 
for the acquirement of the art of Drawing, &c. To which are added, 
General Rules of Perspective. By T. Barnes. From the Fourth Lon- 
don Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. S8vo. Baltimore. 
J. Roach. 

A Treatise on Derangements of the Liver, Internal Organs, and 
Nervous System. Pathological and Therapeutical. By James John- 
son, M. D. 

Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues. A New Edition. 3 Vols. 18mo. With 
numerous Plates. Philadelphia. A. Finley. 

A Narrative of the Voyages Round the World, performed by Captain 
Cook. With an account of his Life, during the previous and intervening 
periods. By A. Kippis, D.D. F. R.S. In 2 Vols. 18mo. New York. 
D. Mallory. 

Immediate, not Gradual Abolition; or, an Inquiry into the shortest, 
safest, and most effectual means of getting rid of West India Slavery. 
8vo. New York. J. V. Seaman. 

A Translation of Horace. By Sir Philip Francis. 2 Vols. 18mo. 
New York. 5S. King. 

Falconer’s Shipwreck; with Plates. New York. S. King. 

An Inquiry into the Human Mind, on the principles of Common Sense. 
By Thomas Reid, D. D. Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Glasgow. 18mo. New York. S&S. King. 

English Life; or, Manners at Home. In Four Pictures. 2 Vols. 
i2mo. New York. E. Bliss & E. White. 

Living Plays. Vol XIII. New York. D. Mallory. 

Decision; a Tale. By Mrs Hoffland, Author of Integrity, a Tale, &c. 

Sergeant & Lowber’s Common Law Reports, condensed. Vol. ILI. 
Carey & Lea. 

Sayings and Doings; a Series of Sketches from Real Life. Second 
Series. Philadelphia. Carey & Lea. 

A Review of the Efforts and Progress of Nations, during the last 
twenty-five years. By J. C. L. De Sismondi. Translated from the 
French. By Peter S. Duponceau. 8vo. pp. 36. Philadelphia. H. Hall. 

Reminiscences of Charles Butler, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, with a Letter 
to a Lady, on Ancient and Modern Music. Second American from the 
‘Fourth London Edition. 12mo. pp. 350. Price $150. New York. 
F.. Bliss & E. White. 
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froin its first settiement to the present time, with numerous Portraits. 
By a Gentleman of Philadelphia. New York. D. Mallory. 

Tales of the Genii. 2 Vols. With Engravings. New York. D. 
Mallory. 

Telemachus. 2 Vols. 

Life of Benjamin Franklin. Written by Himself. With Engravings. 

Goldsmith’s Poems and Essays. 

Living Plays. 14th and 15th Vols. New York. D. Mallory. 

A Synopsis of the Diseases of the Eye, and their treatment, &c. By 
Benjamin Travers, F. R.S. Surgeon to St Thomas’ Hospital. From the 
Third London Edition. With Notes and Illustrations, by Edward Dela- 
field, M. D. 8vo. New York. E. Bliss & E. White. 

The Lady of the Manor; a Novel. By Mrs Sherwood. New York. 
E. Bliss & E. White. 

The Works of William Cowper. New Edition. 3 Vols. 18mo. New 
York. 8S. King. 

Moore’s Melodies. A New Selection. New York. W. B. Gilley. 

An Epitome of Paley’s Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy. 
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